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Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


Charter of the International Union for Child Welfare 


Proclaimed in 1923, revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, com- 
monly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and women 
of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the Child the 
best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their duly to meet 
this obligation in all respects: 


I. — THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 

all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 

II. — Tue cuHiLp must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 

II]. — THE cHILD must be given the means requisite 


for its normal development, materially, morally 
and spiritually. 

IV. — THE cHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


V. — THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief 
in times of distress. 
VI. — THE cHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 


by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


VII. — THE cHILD must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 
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Child Welfare 
in the Scandinavian Countries 


Child Weliare and Protection in Norway 


by Magne LANGHOLM 
Chief of Section, Ministry of Social Affairs, Oslo 


The earliest enactments on child welfare in Norway were 
contained in the Poor Law, and they applied especially to 
children whose parents were dead or had abandoned them. 
When there were no relatives or other persons to take care of 
the children, the responsibility for their welfare devolved upon 
society. The children might be placed in foster homes, or be 
boarded out in various farms in the district for a certain period, 
or be placed in orphans’ or other children’s homes. Indeed, 
it happened that children were detained in workhouses together 
with adults. 

Young offenders were for a long time treated according 
to the same laws that applied to adults. Reaching criminal 
responsibility at the age of ten in those days, they incurred 
flogging or imprisonment. Only in 1875 was the confinement 
of young offenders in correctional institutions as an alternative 
to imprisonment made optional. It was gradually realized 
more clearly that young law-breakers should not be considered 
in the same manner as adult criminals. Upon this view were 
based the extensive amendments of Norwegian criminal legisla- 
tion at the end of the last century. The leading principle was 
that young offenders were in need of education—not punish- 
ment. 

The treatment of juvenile delinquents was then separated 
from criminal legislation and in 1896 the Deprived Children 
Act was passed, this new Act being a great innovation for its 
time. Authority to take decisions concerning children under 
16 years who were neglected or irresponsibly treated by their 
parents, or who had committed offences or had proved to be 
socially maladjusted, devolved upon a new body established 
in each municipality : the Juvenile Welfare Board. This was 
composed of a judge, a parson, a doctor and four more members 
elected by the municipality. 
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The Juvenile Welfare Board was an administrative body, 
not a Court of Justice, and was therefore not empowered to 
inflict penalties of any kind. It could give advice to parents 
or admonitions to children, and it could decide that a child 
should be boarded out away from his parental home, in a 
foster home, a children’s home or a correctional school. 

This scheme soon came to serve as a model for similar 
enactments in the other Scandinavian countries. It is usually 
called “ The Scandinavian System ” in contradistinction to the 
system of Juvenile Courts established in many other countries. 
The system prevails in all the Scandinavian countries, in Norway 
also after the last amendments in legislation, though in a 
slightly modified form. 

Although the Deprived Children Act was a great and 
decisive step forward, one of its shortcomings soon became 
apparent : the fact that three different local authorities dealt 
with child welfare within a municipality. Besides the Juvenile 
Welfare Board, there was a Public Assistance Board taking 
care of orphans and children whom their parents were unable to 
support, while the Health Committee was responsible for the 
supervision of children placed in foster homes or child welfare 
institutions. In the thirties, a public committee was there- 
fore appointed to inquire into the possibilities of amendments 
in regard to child legislation, including the problem of creating 
greater administrative unity. However, this work was inter- 
rupted by the war. 


The Child Welfare Act of 1953 


In 1951 a new Committee submitted its report, in which 
it raised the issues of child welfare work in a comprehensive 
manner and submitted a draft for a new Act on the subject. 
The Child Welfare Act was then passed in 1953 by the National 
Assembly. 

The Child Welfare Act of 1953 was not as revolutionary 
as the Deprived Children Act of 1896 had been. But it would 
not be correct to state that the Child Welfare Act merely 
continues to build upon the foundation laid by the Deprived 
Children Act. The most conspicuous feature of the new Act 
is that it centralizes the entire responsibility for all child care 
work in a municipality in one single organ, a Child Welfare 
Committee. But the Act also marks a distinctive borderline 
in Norwegian child care. In these amendments the know- 
ledge gained from modern psychology and pedagogics in the 
sphere of child development and children’s mental needs has 
been utilized. The Child Welfare Act provides more varied 
and specialized measures than the earlier legislation. It also 
places more emphasis on preventive measures. In conjunc- 
tion with institutional placement, more importance has been 
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attached to treatment. According to general opinion in 
Norway, the Child Welfare Act constitutes a satisfactory basis 
for sound child welfare work along modern lines. The short- 
comings that might still be detected in such work are primarily 
due not to the provisions of the Act, but to the fact that re- 
sources and facilities presupposed in the Act are in certain fields 
not as amply provided as might be desirable. 


Municipal Child Welfare Committees 


According to the Child Welfare Act, a Child Welfare Com- 
mittee comprising five members and alternates shall be appointed 
by the municipal council for a period of four years. The 
Committee’s task is to deal with child and youth welfare 
within the municipality. Members should preferably be selected 
among persons having a special understanding of and interest 
in child welfare. It is expressly stated in the Act that there 
shail be both women and men in the Committee. In larger 
municipalities the Ministry of Social Affairs may allow the 
Committee to have more than five members and to be divided 
into sub-committees to deal with specific areas or specific kinds 
of work. 

In matters liable to cause radical changes in a child’s 
upbringing, the Town Court or District Court Judge shall sit 
as a member of the Committee and conduct the proceedings. 
This applies to cases involving assumption of care of a child 
against the will of the parents, the withdrawal of parental 
authority, refusal to relinquish care of a child, or a prohibi- 
tion against the removal of a child from his foster parents. 

The main tasks incumbent upon the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee may be divided into the following categories : 


1) General preventive work ; 


2) Measures of intervention designed to protect certain 
children whose welfare is endangered in any specific 
respect ; 

3) Supervision of foster children ; 

4) Supervision of child welfare institutions ; 


5) - After-care. 


The Child Welfare Act contains several provisions con- 
cerning the procedure to be observed in dealing with these 
matters. Each case should be thoroughly investigated before- 
hand, and there are rules pertaining to quorum, the keeping 
of minutes, and the proper publication of the decisions. With 
rare exceptions, parents are entitled to be present during the 
Committee’s proceedings, and to be accompanied by counsel. 
But they are not admitted to the Committee’s deliberations 
and voting. 

2 
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The child shall be given an opportunity to be heard by 
the Committee in session, and care should be taken to ensure 
that he can speak freely and without constraint. If the child’s 
interests so require, a statement should be given before a single 
member of the Committee. 

The proceedings of the Committee are held in camera, 
and its members are under strict professional secrecy. 

The Committee is not bound by its decisions in the same 
way as a Court of Justice. It may annul or alter its decisions 
if. the child’s interests so require. 

In small municipalities it is the chairman of the Child 
Welfare Committee as well as its members (and possibly a 
secretary) who have to deal with the cases that arise. In larger 
municipalities the daily work is entrusted to the municipal 
Social Office, which often has social workers in its service. 


Preventive measures 


The Child Welfare Act rules that the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee shall have its attention fixed on the conditions under 
which children and young persons live, and shall promote 
measures for the improvement of child welfare in the munici- 
pality. With this object in view, the Committee should cooper- 
ate to the best of its ability with authorities, institutions, 
societies and other bodies or persons whose activities have a 
bearing upon child welfare. It was the express purpose, by 
including this provision in the first section of the Act, to stress 
the importance of preventive work. The Child Welfare Com- 
mittee should not content itself with intervening when a child 
is in any special need. It should also try to keep difficulties 
away from the children. 

This implies that the Child Welfare Committee should be 
an active body promoting on its own initiative measures for 
the benefit of children and young people in the municipality. 
Its aim should be to secure the best possible scope of develop- 
ment during adolescence for the young generation, and to 
provide aid for those of them who are in special difficulties. 
Among the measures that may be taken are, for example, the 
establishment of better and safer playgrounds for children, 
nursery schools and day-homes, the organization of leisure- 
time activities, holiday camps and facilities for country life, 
besides other benefits for the young. Information and advice 
to parents also fall within the scope of preventive work. 

The Child Welfare Committee shall be the leading and 
central child welfare authority within the municipality. It 
may seem an insurmountable task fora single committee to deal 
with such a multitude of problems. But it should be noted 
that the Committee is not strictly supposed to carry into effect 
all welfare measures designed to benefit the young. In many 
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cases the Committee will merely be expected to take an initiative 
and, if possible, cause other competent authorities or organiza- 
tions to put such plans into practice. Besides cooperation 
with municipal authorities and the Public Relief Office, the 
Health Committee and the Board of Education, it is important 
for the Child Welfare Committee to maintain close relations 
with the Police, the Labour Exchange, the Vocational Guidance 
Office, the youth organizations and sports clubs, and voluntary 
organizations for social and humanitarian work. 


Special protective measures 


According to the Act, the Child Welfare Committee shall 
intervene for the protection of children under 18 years of age 
who : 


a) are treated in such a manner or who are living under 
such conditions that their health or development 
(physical or mental) is liable to be impaired or is 
seriously endangered ; 

b) through breaking the law or other conduct exhibit 
such maladjustment to their environment or to society 
that special measures seem to be necessary ; 


c) have no one to support them, or whose parents are 
unable to provide for them properly, or who are not 
otherwise adequately cared for; 

d) are sick or handicapped physically, mentally or other- 
wise, and for whom steps have not been taken to 
give them the care or treatment which they need 
and which under the circumstances can be given. 


The Committee’s first duty in such cases is to undertake 
a detailed investigation and to try to elucidate the conditions 
which have necessitated the Committee’s intervention. It is 
emphasized that an effort must be made to cooperate with 
the parents on a basis of confidence, the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee being supposed to be a relief agency, not a penal tribunal. 
Furthermore, the guiding principle in these matters should be 
the consideration of the child’s best interests. 

Another guiding principle in the Child Welfare Act is as 
far as possible to avoid removing the child from his parental 
home, to which, as a rule, he is bound by strong sentimental 
ties. The Committee should therefore in the first instance 
endeavour to do its best to rectify the situation, no matter 
whether this situation be due to the child’s environment or 
to his own character. The Act prescribes different measures 
which the Committee may employ to this end: to place the 
home and the child under supervision; to furnish economic 
assistance to the home in the form of money or services; to 
ensure that the child is placed in a kindergarten, day nursery 
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recreation centre or similar institution, and for children over 
school age, to see to it that they are sent to a school or are 
apprenticed. The child may also have to be sent to a doctor 
or be examined by a psychiatrist, or a psychologist. The Com- 
mittee will have to make a choice between those remedies 
most likely to serve the purpose in each individual case. 

Only if auxiliary measures as mentioned above have proved 
to be unavailing, may the Committee decide to assume care 
of the child and to remove him from his home and place him 
in a foster home, a children’s home or an institution for mal- 
adjusted or delinquent children and adolescents. 

The placing of a child shall be effected as the Committee 
considers best for him, and in such a way as to ensure that he 
is properly cared for, brought up and educated. As a general 
rule, a child should in preference to other alternatives be 
placed in a good foster home in all cases where this is considered 
possible and warrantable. 

Before any decision is taken, the Committee must try to 
obtain the written consent to the measures proposed from the 
child’s parents. If such consent is withheld, the matter shall 
be brought before the Committee in session, the judge being 
one of the members. 

Experience has shown that it is possible in the great 
majority of cases to obtain the cooperation of the parents, so 
that they give their consent to the Committee’s decisions. 
According to Norwegian law, the parents retain their parental 
rights also during the period in which the child is in care of 
the Child Welfare Committee, but their authority during this 
period is curtailed. Although the Committee may by a special 
resolution decide that the parents shall be entirely deprived 
of their parental authority, somebody else must be appointed 
as guardian if the parent who had the authority is deprived 
of it. 

Parents will as a rule only be deprived of their parental 
authority if the Committee finds grounds for assuming that 
they are unfit to have any contact whatever with the child, 
or, for example, if the parents unwarrantedly interfere with 
the conditions prevailing in the foster home, or are on the 
whole unwilling to submit to the decision taken by the Com- 
mittee. 

In the year 1957, the Child Welfare Committees decided 
on special protective measures (auxiliary measures or place- 
ment) for altogether 1,939 children. Of these, 1,393 children 
were taken into care and removed from their parental homes. 
There were only 21 cases where the parents refused their 
consent, and only in 16 cases were the parents deprived of 
their parental authority. 

The total number of children in the care of the child welfare 
authorities on Ist December 1957 was 5,024. Of these, 2,076 
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were placed in foster homes, 1,978 in children’s homes, 269 in 
boarding homes for young persons, apprenticeship or some 
occupation, whereas the remainder were placed in treatment 
institutions of various types. 


Psychiatric and psychological assistance 


Before a child is placed, he must be examined by a doctor. 
Furthermore, the Act prescribes that if there are reasons to 
presume that the child is suffering from mental defects, or if 
the protective measures taken are due to the child’s conduct, 
he should also be examined, if possible, by a mental specialist 
or by another expert. 

The reason why the Act has been formulated so cautiously 
is that the facilities for such examinations are still very limited 
in many parts of the country. Only during the last decade 
have some child guidance clinics been established. They are 
all situated in the same part of the country, that is three in 
Oslo and one in Ténsberg on the Oslo Fiord. One of these 
clinics is combined with a children’s mental department at the 
Central State Hospital in Oslo, the others undertake exclusively 
out-patient examinations, besides giving advice. The clinics 
are operated by a team comprising child psychiatrists, psycho- 
logists and social workers. They come under the Health 
Authorities, and the expenses of the examinations are covered 
by the Public Health Insurance. 

In 1952 a committee was appointed to investigate the 
question of measures for the benefit of children in need of 
psychiatric-psychological examination, advice and treatment. 
In its report of 1956 this committee made a recommendation 
concerning the future development in this field. The Committee 
considers it as an aim for the time being to establish a child 
guidance clinic in four towns in different parts of the country, 
away from the capital. The final aim is to establish a clinic 
in every county. Work is being done on plans to establish 
clinics in several such places. However, also in this field, 
the problem of procuring sufficiently qualified staff arises, as 
there is a shortage of child psychiatrists as well as of clinical 
psychologists and trained social workers. 

Beside the child guidance clinics, the Child Welfare Com- 
mittees are often assisted in their examinations by school 
psychologists, who are being employed in ever increasing 
numbers all over the country. 


Foster homes 


A Child Welfare Committee wishing to place a child must, 
as mentioned earlier, endeavour as far as possible to place 
the child in a foster home. 
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The reason for this provision is that the environment 
found in a foster home will as a rule be more wholesome for the 
child than the environment in an institution. But it is not 
always easy to find foster parents whose home is suited for a 
specific child, and who are willing to accept him. Especially 
in respect of older children, above all difficult children and 
youngsters, it is often impossible to find a foster home. The 
child may also belong to a group of brothers and sisters who 
should not be separated, and there are some children and 
young people who are in need of specialized treatment that 
only an institution can afford. 

Of all the children for whom the Norwegian Child Welfare 
Committees are responsible, a little over 40 per cent are placed 
in foster homes. This achievement is not considered satis- 
factory, and efforts are being made to increase the number of 
placements of children in foster homes, i.a. by cooperation 
in this field with the women’s organizations. 

According to the Act, the Child Welfare Committees shall 
inspect the foster home before the child is placed there, and 
certificates concerning the state of health of the foster parent 
and his family, and of the hygienic conditions, must be produced. 
The Child Welfare Committee must also give its special consent 
if private persons wish to place children under 18 years of age 
in a foster home. 

The Act also states that the Child Welfare Committee 
shall supervise all foster homes in the municipality. For 
children who are placed by private persons, this supervision 
should be exercised until the child attains the age of 18 years, 
but it may be terminated earlier, or in certain cases prolonged, 
although under no circumstances longer than until .the child 
attains the age of 21 years. A child who is in the care of the 
Child Welfare Committee will be under supervision until the 
care is terminated, at the latest when the child attains the age 
of 21 years. The Committee shall appoint a supervisor for each 
foster child. He may be an official from the municipal Social 
Office or a private person who has volunteered for the task. 

It occasionally happens that a dispute arises between the 
real parents of the child and his foster parents. Thus a single 
mother may have placed her child with foster parents, she 
then marries, and a few years later she wishes to have the child 
back. Meanwhile, the child has become attached to the foster 
home and considers his foster parents as his real parents. A 
dispute concerning such a child may be bitter for both parties, 
and harmful for the child. The child’s mother is apt to insist 
on her parental authority and maintain her claim to the child. 
With such and similar situations in view, a provision was 
included in the Act stating that the Child Welfare Committee 
may decide that a child placed by a private person in a foster 
home or children’s home shall for a certain period of time not 
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be removed if there are not reasonable grounds for removing 
him and removal will be harmful to him. This provision has 
been useful in preventing children being removed in a manner 
harmful to their mental development. 


Children’s homes 


From the earliest times it has been usual in Norway for 
children’s homes to be founded and run by voluntary, often 
religious, organizations or by foundations having obtained their 
funds from donations or subscriptions. The institutions used 
to cover the greater part of their expenses from their own means, 
or they accepted a regular, almost negligible payment from 
those who placed the children. 

The majority of the children’s homes are still run by such 
organizations, but gradually some municipal children’s homes 
have also been founded. At the same time society has, through 
municipalities and the state, taken over an ever greater share 
of the expenses. Most children in children’s homes are now 
placed by child welfare committees, who make a monthly pay- 
ment covering the greater part of the expenses incurred by the 
child’s stay in the home. Moreover, the state and the muni- 
cipalities subsidise to a considerable extent the building of new 
homes and the renovation of existing ones. The Ministry of 
Social Affairs has during the post-war years attached great 
importance to improving the standard of all children’s homes 
in Norway, and efforts have been made to reduce the number 
of children residing in each home. Much has been accom- 
plished in this respect, but a lot still remains to be done. 

A guiding principle in child welfare work has been to 
make the children’s homes as small as possible so as to enable 
them to offer the children an environment as similar as pos- 
sible to a private home. Therefore, in building new child- 
ren’s homes, approval will only be given for homes boarding 
not more than 15 children. Most new children’s homes are 
designed to board 10-12 children of both sexes and of varying 
ages. An extension of this principle has led to some munici- 
palities setting up small children’s homes in ordinary family 
homes in residential areas. In such homes, a trained child 
welfare worker is the “mother ” of five children. It would 
be desirable to induce married couples to run as many child- 
ren’s homes as possible, but it is difficult to find couples who 
are suited for the task, so that such an arrangement has only 
been possible in very few homes. 

Under the term “children’s homes ” the Child Welfare 
Act includes the following types of institutions: nurseries, 
maternity homes, ordinary children’s homes, and hostels for 
young persons and apprentices. These latter are homes for 
young persons aged from 15 to 20 years where they can live 
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under supervision during the period in which they are educ- 
ated in a school or trained in an apprenticeship. There is a 
shortage of such homes for young persons, and several new 
ones are being built or planned. 

Accommodation in nurseries is limited compared with 
the demand. It should, however, be noted that the placement 
of children under one year of age in institutions is avoided. If 
a baby must be placed in an institution, it is sought, if possible, 
to place it in a small children’s home. 

The demand for places in ordinary children’s homes is on 
the whole covered, especially if an increasing number of place- 
ments in foster homes can be counted upon. The number of 
children’s homes has been reduced in recent years, as the 
improved economic and social conditions seem to have led 
to a reduction in the number of deprived children. 

There are today in Norway 12 nurseries accommodating 
altogether 208 children, 134 ordinary children’s homes, num- 
bering altogether 2,154 places, and 16 homes for altogether 
374 young people. 

All children’s homes and their leaders must be recognized 
by the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

According to the Child Welfare Act, all children’s homes 
are under the supervision of the local Child Welfare Com- 
mittee. The Committee must supervise and inspect all sides 
of the institution’s activities, such as the general treatment 
of the children, the premises, the equipment, the programme 
of work, the staff, and ensure that the institution is properly 
run. Importance is attached to the atmosphere of the home. 
The Child Welfare Act expressly states that corporal punish- 
ment is forbidden. 


The treatment of young offenders and other maladjusted child- 
ren and young persons 


In Norway, as mentioned above, the care of young law- 
breakers under the age of 18 years devolves upon the Child 
Welfare Committee, the reason being that such juveniles are 
very seldom brought before a Court of Justice. The mini- 
mum age of criminal responsibility is now 14 years, and no 
person below this age may be punished. Moreover, there 
prevails a wide option to waive prosecution against. persons 
between 14 and 18 years of age, and this option is made use 
of in about 95 per cent of the cases. Thus, the handling of 
the great majority of young law-breakers under 18 years of 
age is the responsibility of the Child Welfare Committees. 

When starting investigations in cases concerning offences 
committed by children under 18 years of age, the police must 
at once notify the Child Welfare Committee. If a hearing 
before a Court of Justice is ordered, the Committee can claim 
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that one of its members or a representative shall. be present 
during the hearing of the child. 

Having investigated the case and come to the conclusion 
that a punishable offence has been committed, the police will 
send the case to the public prosecutor, who decides whether 
it shall be brought before the Court. As mentioned above, 
prosecution will be waived in most cases and the youngster 
handed over to the Child Welfare Committee. And even if an 
indictment is brought, it seldom occurs that persons under 
18 years of age are sentenced to a term of unconditional impris- 
onment. 

When a Child Welfare Committee has to handle a case 
concerning a young law-breaker, the same rules apply as in 
other cases. Criminal offences are thus not considered purely 
by themselves, but as a symptom of trouble in the child’s 
mind or in his environment. Thus, in this as in other respects, 
the Committee must first try out other measures before it 
decides to assume care of the child and to remove him from 
his home. 

If the Committee finds that the child must be boarded 
out, there are several possibilities. It may, if possible, try to 
place kim in a foster home, but as a rule institutional placing 
will have to be resorted to for this category of difficult child- 
ren. If such is the case, four different kinds of curative 
institutions are available : 


1. Observation Schools, these being municipal institutions 
and under the charge of the local school authorities. There 
are four such schools in Norway. They work in close cooper- 
ation with the school psychologists. 


2. Special Schools for maladjusted children and young 
persons, these being run by the State under the Ministry of 
Church and Education. There are eleven such schools. 


3. Protective schools, run by the State and coming under 
the Ministry of Social Affairs. These institutions are in- 
tended for young people who are so difficult as not to be suit- 
able for placement in the special schools, and who are in need 
of psychiatric/psychological treatment. Only two such in- 
stitutions exist, one for each sex. A psychiatrist is respon- 
sible for the treatment. 


4. Child Psychiatric Treatment Homes are run in the 
majority of cases by voluntary organizations and come under 
the administration of the Ministry of Social Affairs, National 
Health Directorate. These homes perform their function in 
close cooperation with Child Guidance Clinics. There are 
altogether ten such treatment homes, all of them founded 
during the last ten years. 


These 27 institutions can accommodate altogether about 
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600 maladjusted and law-breaking children and young per- 
sons between the ages of 7 and 21. 

During the first years after the last war, juvenile delin- 
quency in Norway showed a gratifying decline. But a turn- 
ing point occurred in about 1950, since when there has been 
a marked rise in the number of crimes committed by juve- 
niles, this rise having been most pronounced in the youngest 
age groups. There have been expounded many theories as to 
the possible causes, but no sure clue has as yet been found. 
It.is, however, a fact that this rise in the number of offences 
can to a large extent be accounted for by thefts of motor 
vehicles. It is also assumed that the increasing adjustment 
difficulties of this section of young people may be connected 
with the fundamental changes in the structure of society that 
have taken place in recent years, with the rapid increase of 
motorization and, among other things, through resettlement of 
the urban population, especially in Oslo, where many new 
suburban towns have been built. 

The problems of the causes of juvenile delinquency and 
of remedies for it are at present being investigated by experts 
appointed by the Minister of Justice. A more extensive use 
of punishment for young law-breakers has been advocated by 
many, but such a line has as yet not been adopted by the res- 
ponsible authorities. There is hardly any reason to expect 
that the authorities will bring to an end the programme for 
Norwegian child and youth care that was initiated at the end 
of the last century, according to which the remedy was to con- 
sist in education, not punishment, this: programme having in 
recent years been extended also to include treatment. There 
are signs indicating that the authorities prefer to rely more 
on preventive work and on increasing the facilities for treat- 
ment. It may be added that juvenile delinquency in Nor- 
way is modest compared to many other countries. 

As to preventive measures, efforts are being made to 
provide more suitable spare-time occupations for young people. 
Several leisure-time clubs have been started in many towns, 
and more are planned. Work is also being done on provid- 
ing open areas for motor-minded juveniles, where they can 
indulge in riding or driving their machines without being a 
nuisance to others. 

A further need has been felt to increase the facilities of 
institutional placement. As a first step in these efforts, an 
observation home has been planned in which socially malad- 
justed young persons may be thoroughly examined, observed 
and classified, so that a general outlook on the problem may 
be obtained. An extension of the protective schools is being 
planned for the treatment of exceptionally difficult juveniles, 
and additional new hostels will be built as a step in the exten- 
sion both of preventive work and of after-care. 
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After-care 


The care of the child welfare authorities may be continued 
until the young persons attain 21 years of age, but it may be 
terminated earlier if there is no further need of protective 
measures. 

But the difficulties are by no means solved when the young 
persons are discharged from an institution. The transition 
from institutional life to normal life in society will often be 
painful. Without good and effective after-care, institutional 
treatment will not have its full value. 

It is considered important that preparations for the dis- 
charge should be taken as soon as possible after placement. 
Therefore a provision has been passed ordering an institution 
to keep the Child Welfare Committee who has placed the 
child currently informed on how the child is getting on. And 
the Child Welfare Committee is under an obligation meanwhile 
to be in touch with the child’s home in order to influence 
conditions there and to prepare the return of the child. The 
institution must consult the Child Welfare Committee before 
the child’s discharge is granted, and the Committee must in 
every case be informed in good time. Several of the institu- 
tions have enlisted social workers in their service to arrange 
for the preparations for discharge. 

Not all young people have homes to return to. Some of 
the boys become sailors, others must be provided with rooms 
when they are discharged, so that they may continue their 
training or get a job. For them, hostels are of great import- 
ance. There is still a shortage of such hostels, and several 
new ones are being planned. 

One of the aspects of after-care is the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee’s duty to appoint a supervisory guardian for the child. 
His duty is to supervise the young person, and to assist him 
with advice and guidance. The Child Welfare Act also con- 
tains a provision ordering the Child Welfare Committees, if 
necessary, to grant financial aid to the young person until he 
attains the age of 23 years. Such financial aid will be of great 
importance during the difficult transition period before the 
young person has gained a foothold in society. 


The expenses — 


The greater part of the expenses of official child welfare 
and protection in Norway are covered by the municipalities 
who meet the administration expenses of the Child Welfare 
Committees and the expenses of the protective measures, 
maintenance of children who are placed in foster homes, child- 
ren’s homes, young persons’ hostels, etc., and the expenses of 
education and after-care. 
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The State defrays the expenses of child welfare commit- 
tee members in connection with travelling to and from sessions 
and those of maintenance to children and young persons who 
are not domiciled in any specific municipality. The expenses 
of maintenance in state institutions for maladjusted children 
(special schools and protective schools) are also covered by the 
State, such payment being for a minor part reimbursable from 
local authorities. Expenses of maintenance in child psychia- 
tric treatment homes are defrayed by the Public Health Insur- 
ance, but the Child Welfare Committee in question may as a 
rule have to pay for lesser additional subsidies. 

The municipalities contribute considerable special funds 
to child welfare institutions of various kinds, thus for the 
establishment, repairs and management, although there are no 
hard and fast rules in this respect. 

In the same way the Ministry has at its disposal an annual 
grant for welfare and protective work among children and 
young persons. The sums are granted at discretion for the 
benefit of institutions and efforts for the benefit of children 
and young persons. 


Appeals and supervision 


Appeal against a decision by the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee may be made to the County Governor. Appeal against 
his decision may be made to the Ministry of Social Affairs, 
whose decision is final. Anyone upon whom the decision has 
a bearing has the right to appeal. 

Supervision of child welfare and protective work in each 
county lies with the County Governor. In each County 
Governor’s Office there is a child welfare officer who has the 
special duty to assist the governor in his supervisory work 
and also render advice and guidance to Child Welfare Com- 
mittees, institutions and organizations in questions of child 
welfare. An important task for the child welfare officer is 
the providing of foster homes. In several cases the child wel- 
fare officer is the manager of an exchange bureau through 
which the Child Welfare Committees are aided in placing child- 
ren in foster homes or children’s homes. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs is the supreme supervisory 
authority in child welfare matters. Now that child welfare 
officers have been appointed in recent years in nearly all coun- 
ties, a certain decentralization has been attained so that res- 
sponsibility has been transferred to the County Governors’ 
Offices, whilst the supervisory activity of the Ministry has 
been correspondingly reduced. 

The Ministry’s tasks in this field are, apart from the ordi- 
nary administrative ones, to give information and instruction 
by circulars, pamphlets and similar measures, and in general 
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to strive for the development of satisfactory and efficient child 
welfare work. 

As an advisory body to the Ministry, a Government 
Child Welfare Council comprising five members has been 
appointed. The Council gives statements in cases that have 
been put before it by the Ministry but it may also on its own 
initiative raise questions in matters of child welfare and 
protection. 
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Public Child Welfare 
and Juvenile Protection in Sweden 


by Lars Bo.in 
Royal Social Welfare Board, Stockholm 


Up to the beginning of this century, children were treated 
in the same manner as adults in need of help. Poor Law relief 
was the only public aid available, except for some privately 
endowed orphanages. The first legislation in the realm of 
child welfare was passed in 1902 and provided for the care of 
foster children and the education and upbringing of delinquent 
and morally neglected children. Then came the so-called Child- 
ren’s Law of 1917 on children born legitimately, with provisions 
for children born out of wedlock, adoption, etc. 

By the Child Welfare Act of 1924, the responsibility for 
the care of children was separated from public assistance and 
instead lodged with a new local authority, the Child Welfare 
Committee. 

The Act of 1924 has subsequently been revised and 
extended, particularly by amendments in 1934, dealing with 
young persons between 18 and 21 years of age, and in 1945 
and 1946 in respect of child welfare institutions, foster care 
and child and youth welfare schools. 


The Child Welfare Act of 1924 


A Child Welfare Committee shall consist of at least five 
members. One of the members shall be a clergyman and one 
a school teacher. In some municipalities a medical officer shall 
be attached to the board. At least one of the members shall 
be a woman. When feasible, some legal knowledge should be 
represented on the committee. All members except the physi- 
cian are appointed for a period of four years by the commune, 
which also selects the chairman and vice-chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

According to the Act, the Child Welfare Committee shall 
pay continuous and strict attention to existing conditions in 
the community concerning the care and upbringing of children 
and young people, and take such measures as may be required 
within the scope of the Act. The Committee shall thus take 
the necessary action in cases of children under 16 who are 
ill-treated or neglected by their parents or others in whose 
charge they are placed, or who are in danger of becoming 
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permanently maladjusted or depraved ; furthermore, in cases 
of young persons under 18 who are found to be so misbehaving 
or corrupt that special institutional schooling is required to 
bring them back to normal ways of living; and finally, in 
cases of young adults between 18 and 21 who are found to 
lead a disorderly, idle or immoral life or who are addicted to 
other serious vices. In these cases, the Child Welfare Com- 
mittees can take special preventive measures, such as giving 
the parents or others in charge of the child a serious admoni- 
tion that they must better fulfil their duties towards him, or 
giving a serious warning to the deliquent child and reminding 
him of the grave consequences which may result from his 
continued misbehaviour. The Committees can further commit 
children to the care of an institution established to comple- 
ment home care, or order a young person to be given suitable 
employment. Concerning young adults between 18 and 21, 
the Committees may assist in finding employment for them 
or make other arrangements for settling them down to useful 
work. In all the instances mentioned, the Committee should 
see to it that effective supervision of the delinquent is arranged. 
The Committee may appoint supervisors also in cases where 
no special measure of the above nature has been ordered. 

If the Committee comes to the conclusion that measures 
of the kind mentioned above would be inadequate or useless or, 
once taken, that they have not led to an improvement, it may 
decide upon “ protective upbringing”. For such a decision, 
a certain qualified majority of the board members is required. 
“ Protective upbringing” means that the young person is 
given individual treatment and instruction of a kind suited 
to his intelligence and mentality. Normal children may be 
boarded out in private families or placed in children’s homes. 
For the treatment and instruction of young delinquents and 
other misbehaving young adults, special institutions, so-called 
“youth welfare schools ”, are available; these as a rule are 
established by the State. Besides normal school instruction, 
these institutions carry on vocational training in different tra- 
des. Young offenders may, if considered advisable, also be 
placed with a private family, sent to a children’s home or 
other institution instead of being sent to a youth welfare 
school. 

In addition to the measures for children and young adults 
stated above, the Child Welfare Committee must also take 
care of children in distress, sickness and destitution. The 
Committee supervises the running of the children’s homes in 
the community and exercises control, in accordance with spe- 
cial instructions, over the care of foster children. Further- 
more, the Committee is responsible for all matters pertaining 
to child welfare in the commune which can be brought under 
the heading of administration and executive action. 
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A Child Welfare Committee may apply to outside parties 
of known qualifications for assistance in certain cases and 
may also engage permanent assistants for special duties in 
its current work. Naturally, the Committee should cooperate 
with the various authorities, societies and others whose activi- 
ties and functions are connected with the public care of children. 
Cooperation with school administrations and Child Welfare 
Committees in other communes is of special importance. 

Action taken by a Child Welfare Committee shall be 
preceded by a special investigation. In principle, the Chair- 
man of the Committee is responsible for the report of an inves- 
tigation. When action by the Committee seems to be called 
for, the chairman shall try to obtain detailed and at the same 
.time comprehensive information about all circumstances having 
a bearing on the case. In the big cities, special civil servants 
are most often employed for the investigations. A doctor’s 
opinion may be required. If intervention is necessary for a 
child who is or has been the pupil of a school, information 
should be procured about his behaviour there. The teacher 
who has last been responsible for teaching the child should 
be asked to participate in the Committee’s deliberations concern- 
ing him. The Committee may not employ the police for an 
investigation, but if an inquiry has been made through the 
police into a matter in which the intervention of the Child 
Welfare Committee is demanded, a representative of the police 
should be given an opportunity to take part in the proceedings. 

Decision for protective upbringing gives the Committee 
a far-reaching right of disposal of the child. This can mean 
less liberty for him for a considerable length of time. The 
decision, therefore, is subject to special guarantees against 
infringements of the civic rights. Before the Child Welfare 
Committee resolves to take a child into care an opportunity 
shall be given to his parents and himself, if he has reached 
the age of 15, to make a statement to the Committee verbally 
or in writing. 

Where this is found necessary, the Committee may sum- 
mon the person against whom an action is being brought and 
his parents to appear personally before it or before a specially 
appointed representative. The Committee may also summon 
persons other than the child and his parents to a personal 
hearing in the case. Hearing before the committees is not 
public. The child and his parents have the right, at their 
own expense, to engage a lawyer to attend the hearing of a 
case deliberated by the Committee. 

Except in some big cities, it rarely occurs that the child 
or the parents demand to appear personally before the GCommit- 
tee or its representative. Advantage is seldom taken of the 
possibility to summon the person against whom an action is 
being brought and his parents to appear before the Committee 
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or its representative, as personal contact with the child and 
the parents has naturally taken place at earlier stages of the 
investigation. When a summons is issued to appear before 
the Committee or its representative, the hearing takes place 
before a special delegation of the Committee and not before 
the Committee as a whole. The opportunity to invite other 
persons to give information at a hearing is very seldom taken. 
Furthermore, it happens only rarely that the child or his 
parents enlist the help of a lawyer in a case before the Child 
Welfare Committee, although a tendency to do so is growing. 

Appeal against a decision for protective upbringing taken 
by the Child Welfare Committee can be made to the county 
government, the highest administrative authority in the pro- 
vince. The decision rests with the provincial governor but 
may be delegated to the head of a department after the case 
has been submitted to another civil servant for report. 

The decision of the Child Welfare Committee regarding 
protective upbringing shall as soon as possible be made known 
to the parents and, when the young person is over 18, likewise 
to him. If the decision refers to a child under the age of 18, 
written consent shall be demanded from the parents without 
delay. If the parents refuse to give such a declaration or if 
they cannot be found, the Committee shall as soon as possible 
and at the latest two weeks after passing the resolution 
refer it to the county government for its consideration. If 
the decision relates to a young adult between the ages of 18 
and 21, it must always be submitted to the county government. 

If a Child Welfare Committee considers that the imple- 
mentation of its resolution regarding protective upbringing 
cannot be postponed without risk, it is entitled to decree that 
the resolution shall be carried out forthwith. 

If a case of protective upbringing has been referred to 
the county government, the stipulations for the Child Welfare 
Committee concerning the parents’ right to express their opi- 
nion and the interrogation before the county government of 
the parents and the young person to whom the resolution 
relates are correspondingly applicable. 

At a hearing before the county government, the Child 
Welfare Committee should be represented by one of its mem- 
bers specially appointed for the task. The county government 
is entitled to order outside persons to be heard on oath or for 
information purposes before the Lower Court of Justice. The 
child and his parents may engage a lawyer to attend the hear- 
ing at the county council, but at their own expense. 

Oral interrogation occupies more important place at coun- 
cil hearings than at hearings before the Child Welfare Com- 
mittees. Oral council hearings are held in approximately 
50 % of the cases. The child and his parents engage a lawyer 
more frequently at council than at committee hearings. It 
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has been found that this is done in about 10 % of the cases 
heard. The possibility to call on an outside person for testi- 
mony before the court of law is but seldom resorted to. 

The duties of the county government include a great 
number of matters of social importance other than decisions 
for protective upbringing. On the subject of child welfare 
in general, it is of special interest to note that the county 
governments are responsible for the organization of child wel- 
fare work in their county and for seeing appropriate measures 
are ‘taken for persons in need of help. 

Appeal against the county government’s decision for pro- 
tective upbringing can be made to the Supreme Administrative 
Court. The composition of the Court is collegial and the pro- 
ceedings are exclusively documentary. 


The Child Welfare Act of 1960 


A Child Welfare Commission, appointed in 1950 by the 
Government, presented a proposal for a new Act at the beginning 
of 1957. After examination by approximately 300 officials 
and agencies, it was revised by experts in the Department of 
Social Affairs — one of the experts being Mr. Torsten Eriksson. 
After some further revision, the Swedish Parliament passed 
the new Child Welfare Act on April 27th, 1960. The Act takes 
effect as from Ist January, 1961. 

According to the new Act, the public care of children and 
young people, collectively known as child welfare, is in prin- 
ciple the responsibility of the local authorities. Each muni- 
cipality is to have a Child Welfare Board consisting of at least 
five members elected by the municipal council. The existing 
regulations regarding the representation of certain professions 
will be cancelled; nor will the new law require that a lawyer 
be a member of each Board. However, the Act includes a 
clause to the effect that Child Welfare Boards shall benefit 
from legal advice, should their membership not include a lawyer. 

The Act retains the same principles as the existing law 
with regard to action to protect children from the effects of 
an unsuitable home environment or to help children and 
young people with behaviour disturbances. The authority of 
the Child Welfare Board to take action is somewhat broadened, 
e.g. by raising certain age limits. According to Section 25 of 
the Act, the Child Welfare Board may take action in the fol- 
lowing circumstances : 


(a) if an individual under the age of 18 years is ill-treated 
in the home or is submitted to treatment which jeopardizes 
his physical or mental health, or if his development is en- 
dangered by the unsuitability or incapacity of the parents or 
guardian to bring up a child; and 
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(b) if an individual under the age of 21 years is in need 
of special corrective care by society because of criminal be- 
haviour, immoral conduct, unwillingness to support himself by 
lawful means, abuse of alcoholic beverages or narcotics, or 
for any other similar cause. As is the general rule under the 
present legislation, offenders over the age of 18 years will not 
be treated as child welfare cases, but will only be referred 
to the child welfare authorities on special grounds. 


The new law, like the present legislation, will allow the 
child welfare boards the choice between preventive measures 
and institutional care. The preventive measures include the 
following : 


1. Supporting measures, in the form of counselling, 
admonishment, and, if necessary, financial aid. 


2. Instructions concerning consultation with child welfare 
specialists, treatment for physical or mental disease or defect, 
type of occupation, employment, district and place of resid- 
ence, disposition of earnings or other assets (e.g. for the pay- 
ment of fines or damages), prohibition of the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages or of the use of narcotics. 


3. Supervision. 


According to the Act, the Child Welfare Board will be 
empowered to defray the costs of counselling, examinations, 
treatment and training incurred as the result of its recommend- 
ations or instructions, and also to make grants for travel, 
clothing and other equipment, as well as other necessary 
expenditure. 

Institutional care will continue to be regarded as a last 
resort, and it is hoped that the proposed reinforcement of the 
preventive measures will further reduce its use. The care of 
the inmates of institutions is known as “social care” in the 
Act, instead of the current “ protective upbringing ”. 

A new feature of the law is that the Child Welfare Boards 
can, if necessary, take charge of young people during the 
period of the police investigation. This will be permissible, if 
there is good reason to assume that the preventive measures 
of institutional care are required. The maximum period will 
be four weeks. 

Another form of temporary intervention, which is also 
largely an innovation, is that the police authorities will be 
empowered to take a child or a young person into temporary 
custody pending the decision of the respective Child Welfare 
Board. This action can be taken only if the behaviour or 
way of life of the young person is considered to jeopardize 
public order or safety and there is good reason to believe that 
preventive action or institutional care is required. It is as- 
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sumed that the decision of the Child Welfare Board will be 
made within a day or so. 

An individual taken in charge for social care may be 
placed in a private home or a suitable institution (e.g. child- 
ren’s home, hospital, boarding school or youth home). If he 
is taken into care as a result of his own behaviour—Section 25 
(b) of the Act—he can be committed to a youth welfare school. 
The Act states that, as a general rule, placement in a private 
home shall be the first choice among the various forms of care. 

' With regard to treatment in youth welfare schools, the 
Act does not recognize the concepts “ boarding-out ” and 
“ probational release ”, and instead differentiates between care 
in a school and care outside a school. It is assumed that 
treatment will be begun in a school. All that the Act pre- 
scribes concerning transfer to care outside a school is that 
this should take place as soon as possible. For care outside 
a school, the pupil will be sent to his parental home or some 
other private home or placed in a suitable institution. 

Social care will be terminated as soon as its purpose is 
considered to have been accomplished and at the latest when 
the individual has reached the age of 18 years or, if he had 
reached the age of 15 when the treatment: began, after at the 
most three years. After termination of social care, the child 
welfare agency must make sure that the individual enjoys 
satisfactory living conditions and, if necessary, find him suit- 
able employment and provide him with the opportunity for 
vocational training and also with clothing and the funds 
required for travel or other justified expenditure. 

Under the provisions of the Act, the Child Welfare Com- 
mittees are responsible for the supervision of all children 
under 16 years of age brought up in private homes other than 
their parents’, or by court-appointed guardians. If neces- 
sary, the supervision of a foster child may be extended for 
three years. No child may be admitted to a private foster 
home without the special permission of the Child Welfare 
Committee. The same principles with regard to action to 
protect children from the effects of an unsuitable home envir- 
onment are applicable to both parental homes and _ foster 
homes. The Child Welfare Committee is empowered to debar 
the family from receiving foster children. The Committee is 
also authorized to forbid the parents to remove the child 
from the foster home if this were to be dangerous for the child. 

Private foster homes are subject to continuous supervision 
by foster child inspectors appointed by the Committee. Other 
supervisory authorities are the State Provincial Boards, each 
assisted by a child welfare officer. In most provinces, the 
Child Welfare Association employs a social worker called a 
child welfare assistant, whose main duty is to help the Child 
Welfare Committees in providing suitable foster homes. 
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Some other legal measures 


The age of criminal responsibility in Sweden has long 
been 15 years. Consequently children below that age are not 
prosecuted or convicted by the courts for criminal offences, 
but instead come under the authority of the Child Welfare 
Committees. If, on the other hand, the young offender has 
reached the age of 15 years at the time of the offence, he may 
in principle be brought before court and be sentenced to the 
sanctions prescribed by the Penal Code, i.e. fines, simple 
imprisonment, imprisonment with labour, and also preven- 
tive detention. However, as appears from the following, the 
regulations concerning these sanctions for offenders in the 
age group 15-21 years are highly restrictive. 

With the Act of May 19th, 1944, regarding waiving of 
prosecution for certain categories of minor offenders, the treat- 
ment of offenders under the age of 18 years became primarily 
the concern of the child welfare authorities rather than that 
of the penal authorities. On the basis of this Act, prosecu- 
tion is waived to a very large extent in cases of crimes punish- 
able by simple imprisonment or imprisonment with labour 
committed by individuals under the age of 18 years. In 
general, a condition of waiving of prosecution is that the 
youthful offender be committed for protective upbringing or a 
comparable sanction, or that he be placed under supervision 
or be ordered to undergo suitable training. However, a great 
many cases are given a warning only. 

The Act of December 30th, 1952, concerning certain 
regulations with regard to sanctions for offences by minors 
gave further support to the principle that institutional care 
for offenders under the age of 18 years is better handled by 
the child welfare authorities than by the penal authorities. 
This principle was expressed in a section which precludes 
sentences to simple imprisonments, imprisonment with labour 
or preventive detention of offenders under 18 years, unless 
special reasons demand one of these sanctions. 

As already mentioned, the Child Welfare Board is the 
supreme authority with regard to offenders under 15 years. 
In the case of individuals in the age group 15-21 years, the 
Child Welfare Board may on their own initiative prescribe 
sanctions in cases in which the young person is in need of 
special corrective care by society. In cases of established 
delinquency, the youthful offender may be committed to the 
Child Welfare Board for treatment along the lines outlined below. 

Offenders in the age group 15-18 years, for whom institu- 
tional treatment or some form of public care is indicated, 
are referred to the child welfare authorities either in connec- 
tion with waiving of prosecution or—if the offender is pro- 
secuted—by order of the court. 
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Offenders in the age group 18-21 years may also be com- 
mitted to the care of the child welfare authorities but only 
by court order. 


Administration 


The central administration of the social services devolves 
mainly on the Ministry of Social Affairs. In Sweden there is 
a unique system of central government authorities which to a 
large degree are independent in respect of the Ministries. 
These administrative boards deal with the bulk of govern- 
ment routine business, including the dispensing of the State 
grants-in-aid to the various social schemes. 

With due regard to its autonomous position, the Social 
Welfare Board is, from a legislative point of view, subordinate 
to the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

The Social Welfare Board is the central authority for 
such social legislative measures and schemes as public assist- 
ance, child welfare, general children’s allowances, maternity 
assistance, social domestic aid service, and recreational sche- 
mes for children and mothers, in addition to the compilation 
of social statistics and social information: 

Twenty-four State Provincial Boards and the State Board 
of Stockholm:constitute the regional government administra- 
tion. The State Provincial Boards are, subject to the author- 
ity of the above Ministries, responsible for the proper admin- 
istration of, among other social services, child welfare. 

Other responsible authorities, in addition to the State 
bodies, are the elected provincial councils, one for each pro- 
vince, and the city councils in autonomous towns. From an 
administrative point of view, it has been found advantageous 
to invest the responsibility for certain social measures in the 
provincial councils rather than in the local urban and rural 
councils. Such measures include vocational training, the 
maternal and child health supervision and the children’s homes 
service. 

In the supervision and control of the communal public 
assistance and child welfare service, the State Provincial 
Boards have at their disposal government social welfare coun- 
sellors and child welfare officers. The duty of the coun- 
sellors is to assist the Provincial Boards with the administra- 
tion of public assistance, child welfare and juvenile protec- 
tion measures at local level, primarily by giving advice and 
information during inspection tours in the communes. The 
child welfare officers are principally responsible for the super- 
vision of local child welfare institutions and the care of foster 
children. 

The public assistance and child welfare counsellors are, 
particularly in respect of their advisory functions, responsible 
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to the Social Welfare Board with which rests the statutory 
responsibility for the proper administration and development 
of these services. 

The local responsibility for administering child welfare and 
juvenile protection rests—as mentioned above—with a special 
communal body, the Child Welfare Committee. 


Measures available 


In practice, the kinds of measures taken are determined 
more by the actual need for help, support, care, education or 
treatment than by age, seriousness of offence, etc. The fol- 
lowing kinds of measures, either singly or in combination, 
can be taken by the Child Welfare Committee : 


1. Helping and supperting measures : 


a) Referral to a doctor or enlisting the services of the clinics 
for the mental care of children and young people. 


b) Treatment of illnesses, physical defects and invalidity. 


c) Placing the child for a long or short time in a private 
home or in a children’s home. 


d) Cooperation with the parents or the person caring for 
the child. 


e) Changing place of residence or dwelling. 
f) Help with education and finding employment. 


g) Arranging for spare-time activities, admission to youth 
clubs and other means of making contacts. 


Admonition to the parents. 
Warning the child. 
Continued supervision. 
Protective upbringing, organized through : 
a) placement in private homes ; 
b) placement with an employer for training ; 
c) placement in children’s homes, youth homes, etc. ; 
d) placement in. child and youth welfare schools. 


oe frye 


The services of the clinics for the mental care of children and 
young people 


In principle, special child guidance clinics should be estab- 
lished in every county. The setting up of these has been 
hampered by a shortage of trained personnel, especially of 
doctors trained in child psychiatry. At present, there are 
guidance clinics in ten provincial council areas and in two 
cities. 
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The children and young persons who are referred to these 
guidance clinics undergo a thorough physical and mental 
examination. Their home environment is investigated by the 
social workers of the clinics. The hereditary conditions are 
studied and correlated with the other observations. On the 
basis of these investigations, concrete directions and advice are 
given to the parents and teachers as well as to the child welfare 
authorities. At times, continued treatment inside or outside 
an institution is recommended. In other cases, the clinic 
itself furnishes medical and psychotherapeutic treatment. 

Several treatment homes are associated with the clinics. 
It has been proposed that the number of these homes should 
be increased, and that in addition psychiatric clinics for young 
people and hospital departments should be added to the set-up. 

As yet, there are no follow-up studies which show in 
figures the importance of this activity in the long run. It is 
indisputable, however, that in many cases different kinds of 
mental disturbances are prevented from developing into more 
serious delinquency and criminality. The number of children 
under 10 years of age who are admitted to institutions is there- 
fore negligible. 


Placement in private homes or in children’s homes 


The opportunities for parents and teachers to give the 
child a good education can often be increased by placing him 
for a long or short time in another private home or in a children’s 
home. After-school homes or family day-care homes can be 
of great value to the school child whose parents work outside 
the home. Such children often lack supervision during certain 
times of the day and then just wander about in the streets. 
For somewhat older children, youth clubs and youth centres 
can provide a means of channelling their activities along more 
social paths. 


Arranging for spare-time activities, admission to youth clubs 
and other means of making contact 


Many of the maladjusted young persons do not belong to 
any club and lack positive contacts. A valuable factor in their 
adjustment can be to join a club. In several larger cities or 
densely populated areas, there are youth centres that provide 
occupation both for young people who are members as well 
as for those who are not members of clubs. State grants-in- 
aid contribute towards the arranging of study and hobby 
circles for young people who are not members of associations. 
In 1959 this activity was composed of 35,000 groups with 
500,000 participants. 
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Welfare schools 


A decision for protective upbringing (according to the 
1960 Act—social care) always requires that the child be removed 
from his previous environment. He can be placed in a private 
home, in the care of an employer, in a child or youth home, 
at a vocational school or at high school. In addition to these 
measures, the Committee can prescribe supervision. Under 
certain circumstances, the child can be placed at a youth 
welfare school. 

There are now 25 youth welfare schools. They are dif- 
ferentiated according to the sex, age, intelligence level and 
mental characteristics of the clientéle. Although the social 
welfare committee makes the formal decision for protective 
upbringing, it must apply to the Social Welfare Board to 
secure admission for the child. Children of school age are 
assigned to school homes. School homes are differentiated 
according to age and intelligence level. Children under 12 years 
of age are admitted only in exceptional cases. For pupils 
above school age, there are vocational welfare schools, which 
are differentiated in the same way as school homes. Four 
special institutions, two for boys and two for girls, have been 
established for those with very serious mental disturbances. 
These institutions are headed by psychiatrists. 

In all, the organization has about 1,700 pupils, 900 of 
whom are in schools and 800 who are conditionally discharged 
or boarded out in private homes. 

Every school is under the direction of a local board appoint- 
ed by the King in Council (Government). The board, together 
with the principal of the school, is responsible for the care and 
treatment of the pupils and formally takes over the duties of 
the Child Welfare Committee in connection with the child. 
Thus the school board decides questions of discharge and 
boarding out as well as the appointing and dismissing of super- 
visors. Because of the strict differentiation, the methods of 
treatment in the different schools vary. Certain principles 
are, however, common to all. 

Education and training are important factors in the pro- 
cess of treatment. The pupils have often displayed severe 
adjustment difficulties in their previous school attendance. 
Many of them are strongly averse to school work. The youth 
welfare schools must therefore employ methods which reduce 
this dislike for school work. Small classes—ten pupils in 
each—increase the possibilities for more individualized instruc- 
tion. At certain schools there are opportunities for gifted 
pupils to complete their education at a nearby secondary 
school. Some youth welfare school pupils have in this way 
been able to complete the lower certificate examination and 
even matriculation. 
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Depending upon the pupil’s qualifications, the vocational 
schools provide preparatory vocational training, occupational 
therapy, or regular vocational instruction. Various trades are 
represented. At the schools for boys, there is instruction in 
farming, gardening, stock-rearing, carpentry, metal work and 
forestry. The boys can be taught to be car mechanics and 
repair men. One school trains boys to become professional 
cooks and another trains them for the merchant marine. 

At the girls’ schools, the various domestic sciences pre- 
dominate, but training is also available in machine laundry, 
baking, dressmaking, ladies’ hairdressing, beauty treatment and 
handicrafts. One school provides a commercial course. There 
is a school for boys and one for girls which covers the work of 
the first year at a normal high school. A school in the north 
of Sweden accepts promising boys who apply voluntarily for 
admission and who desire to receive vocational training together 
with those in the care of the school. 

Before admission, the pupils’ energies found their outlet 
in misbehaviour and viciousness. The problem of leisure- 
time activities therefore is urgent, so that their energies may 
find other outlets. Sports and hobbies are consequently of 
very great importance. 

The medical and psychological treatment varies greatly, 
depending upon the resources of the school and the type of 
clientéle. Individual talks for the purpose of clarifying prob- 
lems, giving moral support and strength and exerting a good 
influence are very usual. At some schools, different forms of 
group therapy have been tried. The medical treatment, given 
by the school’s medical doctor and by the advisory psychiatrist, 
can consist of medical treatment for certain brain injuries or 
treatment with hormone preparations for endocrin disorders. 
An increasing number of pupils are found to abuse the use of 
alcohol, and for these a course of treatment to break the alcohol 
habit is necessary. The forms of treatment mentioned above 
are in many cases still in the experimental stage. It is urgent 
that the schools prepare to meet the demand for more effective 
treatment. 

Corporal punishment is forbidden at the youth welfare 
schools. When the pupils refuse to obey instructions or regula- 
tions, the schools attempt to solve the conflict by means of 
clarifying talks. If this does not succeed, there are certain 
means of correction available. Freedom of movement and 
extra privileges can be restricted, or a pupil can be separated 
from his companions. Particularly difficult pupils can be 
placed in special secluded cottages housing eight pupils. Such 
secluded cottages are found at eight different youth welfare 
schools. These have certain building devices which make 
running away difficult, and are provided with special windows 
and locks. The inmates are kept apart from the other pupils 
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of the school, which makes it possible for the personnel of the 
cottage to build a more cooperative unit together with the 
pupils and to achieve a more personal influence over them. 
Outdoors the pupils are occupied with forestry, construction 
work, road-work and gardening, while indoors they are kept 
busy with carpentry and painting. They are also permitted 
a certain amount of leisure-time activities outdoors, but under 
stricter supervision. 

Admission of pupils to the special secluded cottages is 
decided upon by the Social Welfare Board, in the case of a 
new admission to a youth welfare school or a transfer from 
another such school, while the school board has authority to 
approve the transfer to a secluded cottage of one of the school’s 
own pupils. A pupil must be discharged from a secluded 
cottage not later than two months after admission and this 
discharge must be approved by the school board. If there 
are special reasons for a prolonged stay in the secluded cottage, 
the decision must also be approved by the Social Welfare 
Board. 


After-care 


According to the Child Welfare Act, the conditional dis- 
charge of a youth welfare school pupil should not take place 
earlier than one year after the pupil’s admission to the school 
and early enough to allow him six months outside the institu- 
tion before the final discharge. Exceptions to this rule can 
be made under special circumstances. 

An investigation of the pupils granted final discharge 
during the year 1959 shows that the average time spent at a 
vouth welfare school is about 19 months. This time also 
includes, however, the time spent in the school by a pupil 
readmitted after a previous conditional discharge. The time 
spent at the different schools shows wide variations, depending 
upon the practice of the school, the kind of clientéle and what 
is considered most advisable in the individual case. 

Before a conditional discharge can be granted, accommoda- 
tion, employment or opportunities for further education, an 
outfit of clothes and a supervisor must have been arranged 
for the pupil. 

Those pupils who cannot arrange to live with their parents, 
with relatives, with an employer, or in some other way, can 
be placed in special boarding homes which are maintained by 
the I.0.G.T. (International Order of Good Templars). In 
every such home, ten boys or girls can be received at one time. 
About half the places are reserved for conditionally discharged 
youth welfare school pupils and the rest are reserved for home- 
less young people of the community. There are [.0.G.T. 
homes of this sort in seven cities. 
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In the work with conditionally discharged and boarded-out 
pupils, the school department is assisted by seven after-care 
welfare consultants and four after-care assistants distributed 
throughout the country. These are called upon to assist in 
the more difficult cases. The consultants also help in the 
establishment and direction of the I.0.G.T. boarding homes. 

Finally, a network of small transitory intermediate homes— 
so called hostels—is now under expansion. These hostels have 
room for eight inmates. Their purpose is to provide lodging 
for shorter periods for conditionally discharged pupils awaiting 
permanent placement. 

The permanent discharge of youth welfare school pupils 
is regulated by the Child Welfare Act. For those subjected 
to protective upbringing in accordance with 22 § c), and sent 
to a youth welfare school after the age of 15, discharge can 
be postponed until three years after admission. The discharge 
of an unreliable pupil may be deferred until the age of 21. 
A pupil admitted to a welfare school before the age of 15 whose 
behaviour has been reliable shall be discharged not later than 
at the age of 18. Ifa pupil has been subjected to protective 
upbringing under 22 § d), he shall be discharged not later than 
two years after admission, but in exceptional cases the dis- 
charge may be deferred at the most for one further year. 


The future 


Forthcoming child welfare legislation should make earlier 
and quicker intervention possible. This presupposes, however, 
that the county-organized welfare system for the mental care 
of children and young people is expanded and that the Child 
Welfare Committees are given increased resources for the 
taking of preventive measures. 

For various reasons, it is urgent that special investigative 
homes be organized. Admission to an “ investigative ” home 
should replace arrest in the case of most young law-breakers. 
The custody of young people who have been arrested often 
takes place in unsuitable premises together with older, more 
hardened criminals, and should therefore be avoided. Besides, 
the Child Welfare Committees must keep the young people 
whose behaviour is to be investigated in security, lest they 
perpetrate new crimes during the period of investigation. It 
often happens, especially in big cities, that it is difficult to 
apprehend the young person sufficiently quickly to make the 
necessary investigations. They hide, and then tend to lack 
permanent lodging. 

The care of young law-breakers outside institutions is to 
a great extent dependent on the availability of suitable super- 
visors. A staff of professional, well-trained and qualified super- 
visors is an essential goal for the future. Voluntary help 
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recruited among youth leaders and club workers can be used 
to advantage in less complicated supervisory cases. Youth 
organizations should be encouraged to contribute increasingly 
to this work. 

There should be an intensification of preventive measures. 
As a result of increased possibilities for treatment outside the 
youth welfare schools, the schools will have to take care of 
the most difficult clientéle. This will increase the demands 
upon the schools for more effective treatment of the young 
people in their charge. The organization and personnel of the 
institutions must be strengthened. This can be done in various 
ways. The schools should be small and institutional atmosphere 
should be avoided. No class at a school should consist of more 
than ten pupils. The most difficult youngsters should be 
assembled in even smaller groups. The pupils should be 
grouped in a number of small divisions relatively far away 
from each other in order to increase the possibilities for dif- 
ferentiation. 

Training at vocational schools should, as far as possible, be 
adapted to the abilities and qualifications of the individual 
pupils. Thus certain schools should provide full vocational 
training, others should provide simpler vocational instruction 
or practice, and certain schools should provide special work- 
shops for occupational therapy. The number of trades taught 
in the schools and the possibilities for training in the vicinity 
of the schools should be increased. It is also recommended 
that the free-time activities of the pupils both inside and out- 
side the schools be intensified. In order to improve the present 
methods of treatment and to develop new methods and pro- 
cedures, it is necessary for a systematic study of the results 
obtained by the schools to be carried out. Special posts for 
psychologists should therefore be established. An increase in 
the psychiatric staff is also of great importance. 

A quantitative and qualitative extension of the personnel 
is essential. The proper training of personnel must undoubt- 
edly be considered the most important part of the reform 
programme. 

After-care should be extended and improved to the same 
extent as institutional care. The most difficult problems do 
not arise during the institutional period, but afterwards. The 
importance of the actual stay at an institution has been em- 
phasized too strongly in the general discussion. Care outside 
institutions has been known by the misleading designation of 
“criminal care and social care in freedom”. Leaves for 
absence and other privileges during the stay at an institution, 
increased opportunities for vocational training and free-time 
activities in the vicinity of the school, bring the world into 
the institution. At the same time, an intensified after-care 
programme with economic and other help, and detailed directives 
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in connection with such questions as lodging, work and super- 
vision, imply a certain restriction of the freedom of the in- 
dividual. Because of this, the dividing line between the two 
types of care will be less sharp, and therefore the transition 
from the one to the other will be less abrupt and less trying 
for the pupil. The period of care should therefore more 
correctly refer not only to the time at an institution, but to 
the entire time under custody until the final discharge. The 
various factors, forms and gradations of deprival of freedom 
both inside and outside the youth welfare schools are included 
in the “treatment-chain ”. Variations in the chain depend 
upon the individual pupil’s actual need. 


Statistics 1957 


(a) Preventive actions 


The Child Welfare Committees resolved upon taking pre- 
ventive measures in 11,280 cases. This corresponds on an 
average to 4.9 out of every 1,000 children aged up to 21 years. 

Of these children, 81 % were boys. . The most common 
action, either separately or in combination with other mea- 
sures, was a probation order, which was applied to 78 % of 
the girls and 50 % of the boys. 


(b) Protective upbringing 


During 1957, about 7,200 children were taken in charge 
for protective education and training. 

In respect of 1,218 children, the order to take them into 
care had been made during 1957. Of these, 38% came from 
incomplete homes. 

The most common reasons for protective upbringing were 
cases of ill-treatment and serious neglect of children under 
16 years, and all cases of misconduct of children under 18 years 
(about 40 % each). 

Approximately 56 % of the children who were taken in 
care for protective upbringing were placed in private homes, 
16 % in children’s homes, 24 % in youth welfare schools, 
while 12 % received care in other institutions, e.g. hospitals, 
mental institutions, etc. 


(c) Social protection 


In 1957, 23,972 children were given social protection. 
About 92 % of the children were helped because of economic 
distress at home or need for protection. 

During 1957, 9,186 children were taken in care for social 
protection. 41% came from incomplete homes. The major- 
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ity of the children, 68%, were placed in children’s homes and 
6% in other institutions. 


(d) Costs incurred 


The cost of providing care, e.g. protective upbringing and 
social protection, amounted during the year to about 21 mil- 
lion Sw.cr. Of this sum, 19.3 million consisted of charges for 
child care in private homes or other institutions, while 1.7 
million cr. covered expenditure on equipment, travelling 
expenses, etc. 


(e) Supervision of foster children 


The number of foster children, e.g. children brought up 
in homes other than their parents’ home, totalled 35,200 in 
1957. Of these, about 7,600 were in the care of and placed 
in private homes in the municipality in which the Child Wel- 
fare Board had ordered action to be taken, and about 2,600 
children were taken into care by the Child Welfare Board in 

tockholm and placed outside the city. There thus remain 
about 25,000 children who are foster children in the true sense 
of the term. 


(f) Child welfare guardians and maintenance advances 


A child welfare guardian is appointed for children born 
of unmarried mothers and in special cases for children born 
of married parents. At the end of 1957, child welfare guardians 
were appointed for 37,000 children born in wedlock, and for 
89,500 born out of wedlock. 

If the father of an illegitimate child or a divorced father 
fails to pay the maintenance he has been sentenced to or has 
agreed upon, the Child Welfare Committee grants maintenance 
advances. In 1957, the maximum rate was 720 Sw.cr. per 
year and child. In 1957, there were about 61,700 children 
receiving maintenance advances. The sum granted was 30 
million Sw.cr. Fathers with maintenance obligations repaid 
14.7 million Sw.cr. 


(g) Children’s homes, couniry camps and day nurseries 


There is a special plan for the regulation of the children’s 
homes for each ‘province. At the end of 1957, there were 205 
children’s homes, with altogether 4,575 placed in the whole 
country. Of the 205 children’s homes, 36 were infant homes 
for the care of babies not accompanied by their mothers, 25 
were maternal homes for infants with mothers and seven were 
a combination of the two. Ninety-four were provisional 
homes for the temporary care, training and observation of 
children one year old or more and 43 were permanent homes 
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for the care and training of children aged one year or more 
for a longer period of time. 

During 1957, 9,187 children entered the children’s homes. 
Most of them (72 %) came from their parents’ homes, while 
18 % came from hospitals and other institutions. 

Children’s holiday camps are establishments for summer 
recreation. At the end of 1957, there were 634 camps with 
altogether 24,000 places. About 37,000 children stayed at 
these country camps with an average holiday time of 37 days. 

In 1957, there were 309 day nurseries for the whole-day 
care of children under school age, 760 nursery schools for 
several hours a day for children between 4 and 7 years of age 
and 121 play centres for school children when school is over. 
These institutions had altogether 45,000 places. Most of the 
institutions are in Stockholm and Gothenburg (40 %). 
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Book Reviews 


EDUCATION 


Maria Montessori, Leben und Werk. By E. M. STaAnpiNG, Stuttgart, 
Ernst Klett, 1959. 331 pp. DM 17.80. 


This book first appeared in English under the title: “ Maria Mon- 
tessori, Her Life and Work”. The translation by A. M. Textor has 
been checked and edited by the President of the German Montessori 
Society. 


Die ersten Lebensjahre. By Elisabeth PLatrner. Seventh, enlarged 
edition. Stuttgart, Klett, 1958. 284 pp. 


Weg des Vertrauens. By id. Stuttgart, Klett, 1957. 256 pp. 


Not only parents and teachers, to whom the author dedicates the 
second of her books, but also many child welfare workers may find 
guidance and encouragement in the short and illuminating little essays 
on educational problems. The author discusses, to list just some of 
her topics, the problems of obedience, punishment, contacts with other 
children, truthfulness and the ways of dealing with difficulties, or 
rather how to avoid them before they arise. She offers her advice 
often in the form of examples, thus reaching also the reader who might 
not care to study the theory of education presented in a more abstract 
manner. 

L. K.-F. 


HEALTH 


The Health of the School Child. Fifty Years of the School Health 
Service. Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of 
Education for the years 1956 and 1957. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1958. 220 pp. Ill. 10s. 6d. 


This full report on the health of school children in Britain for 1956 
and 1957, supported by charts and illustrations, also traces the develop- 
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ment of the School Health Service from its beginnings in 1907, and 
contains most interesting comparative information on the health of 
children (including patterns of growth, weight and maturation) then 
and now. The picture given is a very broad one—there are chapters, 
for instance, on the Child Guidance Service, Accidents in Childhood 
and Health Education. This is a report which will be read with inter- 
est and benefit by health workers everywhere. 


Health Visiting. A Textbook for Health Visitor Students. By Margaret 
McEwan. London, Faber & Faber Ltd., 1959. 4385 pp. 28s. Od. 


The fact that this is the third edition of the manual of Margaret 
McEwan, former Tutor to Health Visitor Students at the Royal College 
of Nursing, attests to its soundness and readability. Health visitor 
students in other countries, who may not be familiar with this text- 
book, will surely find it most interesting and helpful to them too in 
their work. 


Helping your Child to get Well. By Simon Yupkin, J. LANGRIDGE, 
Phyllis Wootricn and Len CHALONER. London, Georges Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., 1959. 142 pp. 16s. Od. 


The introduction makes it clear that this book is not intended to 
be a “home doctor” or a “ home nurse ”; it aims rather at showing 
parents how to do what they can to help their sick child get well at 
home as effectively and intelligently as possible. The book is divided 
into three sections, each written by specialists in the various fields : 
“ The Observation and Nursing of Sic k Children at Home ” ; “ Providing 
Interests for the Child in Bed ” ; and “ If your Child Goes into Hospital . 
This is a book which deserves a place on the bookshelf of every home. 


The Physical Health of Children. By Audrey Ketiy. Harmonds- 
worth, Penguin Books Ltd., 1960. 256 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Here is another book for parents, clearly written for the layman. 
The aim of Audrey Kelly, “ a doctor whe is also a mother ”, is “ to 
give an outline of the growth and behaviour of a normal child, so that 
abnormalities may be Tecognized when they occur ” and so th: it even 
the most inexperienced parent may know “when to worry ”. This 
is a concise pocket book, to which parents will continually find them- 
selves turning for advice and guidance. 


LEGISLATION 


Reform der 6ffentlichen Erziehungshilfe. Vorschlaige und Forderungen 
der Arbeiterwohlfahrt. Bearbeitet von Dr. Christa HASENCLEVER. 
Bonn, Arbeiterwohlfahrt Hauptausschuss, 1957. 40 pp. (Schriften 
der Arbeiterwohlfahrt, 9.) 


The Federal Child Welfare Law passed by the Reichstag in 1922 
paved the way for enormous public efforts to promote progressive 
measures for the health and education of children and young people. 
The law is still the basis for this work in post-war Gaus. However, 
amendments and improvements have proved necessary in the course 
of the years. Moreover, the outer framework of administrative measures 
has not always been inspired by the far-reaching intentions of the 
original legislators. Christa Hasenclever exposes these deficiencies, 
and draws special attention to the human unhappiness and sufferings 
resulting from some kind of negligence in childhood. She also refers 
to the unnecessarily high costs of the restitution of health and morals 
which might have been avoided by proper care in earlier years. 


R. GC. F. 
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Children and the Law. By F. T. Gites. Harmondsworth, Penguin 
Books Ltd., 1959. 156 pp. 3s. 6d. 


This recent addition to the popular Penguin Books series is an ac- 
count of the laws in Britain concerning children—on adoption, guar- 
dianship, cruelty, juvenile delinquency—of their results in practice 
and probable development. It is not only an informative but also 
a very readable little book, as case histories are used to illustrate the 
information and explanations given. It should be of special interest 
to readers in other countries wishing to compare their own juvenile 
legislation with that of Britain. 


YOUTH ACTIVITIES 


Scouting. round the World. By J. S. Witson. London, Blandford 
Press Ltd., 1959. 304 pp. Ill. 18s. 6d. 


The author, intimately connected with the growth and develop- 
ment of International Scouting for over thirty years, gives us here a 
fascinating and inspiring account of the history of Scouting from the 
early 1900’s to the Centenary of Baden-Powell’s birth and the Golden 
Jubilee of the Scout Movement celebrated in 1957. This is a book 
which surely meets a need, for what could be more encouraging in 
these days of ideological blocs than to read of the strength of a youth 
movement founded on such principles as “ faith in world friendship 
and brotherhood, independence of political influence, and service to 
others ” ? 
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The child with abdominal pains. By John Ap tey, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
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